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sympathy with the Roman and the Greek churches. He insisted that 
the Eastern, the Roman, and the Anglican churches are branches of 
the one true church. The only two objections to the Roman church 
which he appears to have considered conclusive were the cultus of 
Mary and the dogma of papal infallibility. The strength of his inter- 
est in the Roman church is shown by words written shortly before his 
death : "The Vatican council was the greatest sorrow I ever had in a 
long life" (p. 220). 

The value of these Spiritual Letters for devotional puposes is not 
great for those Protestants who cannot accept Dr. Pusey's doctrine. 
Their contribution to the solution of the present urgent theological 
questions which press for answers among the most vigorous Protestant 

thinkers is very slight. 

Benjamin O. True. 
Rochester Theological Seminary, 
Rochester, N. Y. 



The Life of R. W. Dale of Birmingham. By his Son, A. W. 
W. Dale. London : Hodder & Stoughton ; New York : 
Dodd, Mead & Co., 1899. Pp. x + 771. $4, net. 

Dr. Dale in the course of a public life of forty years did the work 
of at least three men, crowding into them achievements of such varied 
character and doing everything with such remorseless thoroughness 
and enthusiasm that our regret at his premature death is tempered by 
surprise that he stood the strain so long. He was the minister of one 
of the largest Congregational churches in England, and had only one 
pastorate, coming to it from the theological seminary and continuing 
in it until he died ; he stood in the foremost rank of citizens in " the 
best-governed city in the world ; " he was an active politician and 
reformer, a leader in his denomination and elsewhere ; and yet he 
found time to publish a dozen books, some of them demanding for 
their preparation considerable research. 

The variety of interests which engaged Dr. Dale's attention no 
doubt made it a difficult task to write his memoir. Let us say at once 
that his son has done his work admirably. He has put himself in an 
impartial position, not even hesitating to recognize that his father had 
the defects of his excellencies ; and yet he has written as only a son could 
who was in very close sympathy with the spirit and temper of his 

elements of the world to be sacramentally, spiritually, supernaturally his body and 
blood" (p. 218). 
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father. A good index contributes additional value to a life which really 
gives us all that we could desire. The special importance of the book 
lies in the graphic picture which it gives of a very able man, and still 
more, for American readers, in the careful and appreciative chapters 
upon public matters of far more than local or national moment. 

Robert William Dale was a Londoner by birth, and although he 
left his native city early and never again made it his home, yet he 
possessed to the full the assurance, hopefulness, and sense of mastery 
by which the genuine Londoner is often distinguished. At fourteen 
he was an usher in a school, and from that time on he made his own 
way, although from the first his rare promise insured him many good 
friends. His pastor, Dr. John Campbell, a pugnacious, hard-hitting 
divine, opposed his early aspirations, but Dale never resented opposi- 
tion, and certainly this slight barrier failed to impede his progress 
toward the ministry. He passed successfully through college, and 
before he graduated was chosen by John Angell James, of Birmingham, 
to be his assistant. Mr. James was one of the generation that suc- 
ceeded the evangelical revival of the last century. He retained much 
of the rhetorical fervor and still more of the masculine faith of that 
movement. All his life was spent at Birmingham, which he found an 
ungainly, straggling town, and watched for half a century growing into 
a huge manufacturing center, full of brawny life and abounding in 
political power. The Congregationalist ministry at that time was per- 
haps more refined than strong, but it was really needing a leader, and pre- 
pared to respond to the right man should he appear. The right man 
did appear in Dr. Dale. He took his place at the parting of the ways 
in theology, in the conception of the Christian ministry, and in the 
growing conflict for civil and religious liberty. His first work was 
done as preacher and pastor at Carr's Lane Chapel. His style was a 
survival from the rich rhetoric made popular by Burke, yet he was 
scarcely an orator. Dean Alford counted his sermons among " the 
finest specimens of modern preaching ;" but they read even better in 
the published volumes than when delivered from manuscript in the 
pulpit. As a theologian his name will be associated with controversy 
only, or chiefly, as men differed from his convictions when they were 
expressed in public utterances. His lectures on "The Atonement" 
were the admiration of his neighbor, Cardinal Newman, and were in 
advance of other treatises upon the subject in setting in its true light 
the moral theory, while insisting at the same time that the death of Christ 
must continue to be preached on the ground of human forgiveness. 
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His acceptance of the theory of the annihilation of the impeni- 
tent, and his conclusions as to the peculiar relation of Christ to the 
believers in the Lord's Supper, were decisions which failed to command 
the adherence of all his brethren, while at the same time they never 
forfeited him their respect. 

No better work was done by him than his courses of expository 
sermons, scholarly and yet practical, which formed a leading feature in 
his entire ministry. Dr. Dale's public work may be summed up in the 
one word " education." He was one of a memorable group of men in 
Birmingham, of whom Mr. Chamberlain is perhaps the last one left, 
who started the movement for public schools that ultimately (with 
many modifications) gave to Great Britain the fine school system which 
has already revolutionized national education. To him, also, Mansfield 
College, Oxford, owed more in its inception than to any other one 
man. 

A life more rapid in its movement and more affluent in its volume 
England has rarely seen ; but as the end came in view, with it came 
also a tenderness and a sympathy which his iron manhood had seemed 
to lack. In one of his last letters he assured the writer of this notice 
that to live without working would be a poor exchange for "going 
home;" and so on his desk when he died lay a sheet of an unfinished 
sermon, with its last sentence broken off in the middle. 

T. Harwood Pattison. 
Rochester Theological Seminary, 
Rochester, N. Y. 



Systematic Theology. By Robert Verrell Foster, D.D., 
Professor of Systematic Theology in the Cumberland Pres- 
byterian Theological Seminary, Lebanon, Tenn. Cumber- 
land Presbyterian Publishing House, Nashville, Tenn., 1898. 
Pp. xii + 868. #3.50. 

This is a portly volume of nearly nine hundred pages. Its author 
informs us "it was written primarily as a text -book for undergraduate 
theological students," but he hopes " it may be useful to intelligent 
lay-Christians as well." He has sought to cover "the whole domain 
of doctrinal theology," including introduction, to which he devotes 
seventy-five pages. His object has been, not to make " discoveries of 
hitherto unknown truths," but to teach and impress those "which may 
be safely regarded as already made known." If this aim is modest, it 
is none the less safe and useful. His whole treatment is more cautious 



